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How Will Further Defense Production Affect 
Your Standard of Living? 


Moderator Hitchcock: 


| Good evening, friends. Tonight 
| we are discussing a question that 
| affects our security as a nation and 
as individuals, and at the same 
time reaches into our homes and 
“pocketbooks: “How Will Further 
Defense Production Affect Your 
Standard of Living?’ 
Congress now has before it ap- 
-propriation bills providing for 56 
billion dollars for national de- 
 fense, 814 billions for military and 
economic aid to Europe, and near- 
ly 6 billions for construction of 
military bases at home and over- 
= seas. 

This means, as President Truman 
recently noted, that by the middle 
‘of 1952 we will be spending for 
our national security program at 
the rate of 65 billion a year. It 
has been estimated that already we 
are farther ahead in arms produc- 
-tion than we were in 1943, two 
years after Pearl Harbor. 

With this tremendous slice of 
our national production going for 
defense materials, can we hope to 
continue to satisfy our civilian 
needs? If scarcities develop, will 
we be able to curb the resulting 
inflationary pressures? 

How will our standard of living 
be affected by the need to raise 
10 to 30 billion dollars in addi- 
tional taxes to meet the expected 
deficit in the national budget? ~ Is 
the present surplus of consumer 
goods distorting the picture of 
what really lies ahead? 

We are most fortunate to have 
on the program tonight two speak- 
ers who can answer our question 
with authority, Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, and Mr. Manly 
Fleischmann, newly appointed De- 
fense Production Administrator. 


We have invited two highly re- 
spected Washington newsmen to 
act as your representatives in di- 
recting questions to our speakers 
—Richard Wilson, Chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Cowles 
Publications, and W. McNeil Low- 
ry, Chief of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the Cox Newspapers. 
Now, may I introduce our first 


speaker—Mr. Manly. Fleischmann, ~ 


former Buffalo, New York, lawyer, 
who now holds the important 
posts of National Production Ad- 
ministrator and Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator. 


Mr. Fleischmann: 


The defense production program 
will affect our standard of living 
in one way in the near future, and 
in quite a different way later on. 

Compared with the standard of 
living of the rest of the free world, 
however, there are not likely to be 
very heavy sacrifices ahead for the 
American people, if we do not have 
an all-out war. But for a while, 
we will have less of some things, 
particularly goods made out of 
metal, in order to have more of 
everything later, and at the same 
time keep our defenses strong. 

Manufacturers have already be- 
gun to feel the scarcity of some 
materials for civilian production, 
materials that have been diverted 
to direct defense, defense-support- 
ing, and industrial expansion pro- 
grams. These scarcities will con- 
tinue and in some cases will in- 
crease. 

During the period of mobiliza- 


“tion, the effect of the defense pro- 


duction program on the manufac- 
ture of civilian goods will neces- 
sarily be to limit that production 
to a substantial extent and to re- 


duce it much below the very high 
year of 1950. However, by the end 
of 1953, we will have expanded 
production to the extent that more 
and more metals will be available 
for both defense and civilian uses. 
This, in any situation short of all- 
out war, should result in a sub- 
stantial resumption of civilian pro- 
duction at that time. 

But there is one point on which 
I ‘cannot place too much empha- 
sis. Whether or not defense pro- 
duction does affect our standard of 
living, the rearmament program 
must continue on schedule and we 
must not let ourselves be con- 
fused into thinking otherwise. If 
the peace talks should reach an 
immediate, successful conclusion, 
as we all pray will happen, it 
should cause no slackening of our 
defense effort. 


A realistic appraisal of the com- 
munist menace leads to one clear 
judgment: we must forge ahead 
with all speed to perfect our de- 
fenses, to fulfill our military goals, 
and to expand industrial capacity 
to meet any eventuality. It is to 
our, advanage—to the advantage 
of a healthy, balanced economy— 
to do these things with as little 
upheaval as possible in civilian 
production, That is what we are 
striving toward. 


Nevertheless, no one can make 
an omelet without breaking some 
eggs, and it is certain that a shift 
from a civilian economy to a 
mobilization economy cannot be 
brought about without some severe 
dislocations and some unemploy- 
ment, though it is likely they will 
be temporary in nature and will 
‘be localized. 


If we are able to stay on pres- 
ent schedules, there will be an 
easing of shortages in some critical 
materials such as sheet steel by 
the end of next year, and the end 


é 
of 1953, unless we have a war, 


should see enough new production 
facilities in operation to provide 


adequately for most of our essen-_ 


tial needs, both military and civil- 
ian. 


We must not lose sight of the 
fact that if peace comes, the op- 
posing forces will be gaining as 
much time as we. If we are not 
losing tanks and guns and planes 
in Korea, we will be able to reach 
our armament goals and complete 
our stockpiling of scarce materials 
that much faster. But no one can 
reasonably think the Russians will 
be turning their efforts to civilian 
production while this is going on. 


I say that our standard of lving 


will be lowered for a period of. 


time as a result of defense pro- 
duction. This reduction will not 
resemble anything like austerity; 
but most importantly, I want to 
emphasize that should the situa- 
tion change so that it becomes 
unecessary for Americans to make 
real and painful sacrifices to com- 
plete the rearmament program, 
even then there can be no hesita- 
tion. If the Nation is to be made 
secure, a task which is so well be- 
gun must be carried through 
swiftly and courageously to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. (Applause) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Mr. Fleischmann, for 
presenting the issue so clearly. 

Our next speaker wiil be Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, Republican of 
Ohio, member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and Labor and 
Public Welfare, and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 
Senator Taft: 


“Will Further Defense Produc- 
tion Affect Your Standard of Liy- 
ing?” That depends on who you 
are and it depends on how much 
further defense production. It 


“seems to me inevitable that fur- 
ther defense production is going 
to affect seriously the standard of 
living of the American people, and 
certainly it will do so if it goes 
beyond what may be called rea- 
sonable limits. 

It isn’t going to interfere much 
by cutting off food or clothing, 
some autos, television, or other 
things which are not serious. That 
isn’t the real way in which your 
standard of living is affected. 

The real cut in standard of liv- 
ing will come in the taxes that 
_are levied on the salaries and the 
income that you receive, or in the 
higher prices you have to pay for 
goods, Somebody has to pay for 
“maintaining 314 million men who 
ate doing no productive labor. 
Someone has to pay for vast 
amounts of automobiles and am- 
munition and all the other things 
-which have no useful civilian pur- 
"pose. 

If you have an income of $5,000, 
| as calculated today, the taxes, in- 
idirect and directly, take $1,000, 
i about 20% of your income. Un- 
ider this new program, even as 
| proposed, it’s going to take $1,500 
(of your income, so you'll have 
| $3,500 instead of $4,000, and that 
|}means a 10% cut in your stand- 
iard of living. 

If, on the other hand, the Goy- 
‘ernment doesn’t tax, but proceeds 
(to borrow the money, then almost 
i inevitably—and I think in spite of 
cany price or wage controls you can 
iimpose—there will be an inflation 
iin prices which you will have to 
| pay, and you’ll have only the same 
iincome to pay it. Under those cir- 
‘cumstances, you also have a sub- 
‘stantial cut in your standard of 
| living. 

What seems to me clear is that 
\we have to approach this thing on 
2a reasonable basis. We are spend- 


| 


We 


ing today at the rate of about only 
45 billion. We haven't felt the im- 
pact of this program yet. It is esti- 
mated that the Government is go- 
ing to spend 70 billion over all— 
that includes civilian and military 
—in the fiscal year that ends the 


first of next July. Mr. Charles . 


Wilson estimates from 85 to 90 
billion dollars of federal expendi- 
tures in the following fiscal year 
and hopes it may taper off. 

What concerns me a good deal 
is that now, the President is step- 
ping beyond the program of Mr. 
Fleischmann and Mr. Wilson and 
is saying that these are only in- 
terim goals. Three and a half mil- 
lion men—that has been the stand- 
ard we have been thinking of—is 
not high enough. We’re going on 
to something more, Plans are be- 
ing prepared. We don’t know what 
those plans are, but from all in- 
dications it will take Government- 
spending of over 100 billion dol- 
lars. 


It seems to me perfectly clear 
that there is an economic limit be- 
yond which this country cannot 
go, without serious danger, as long 
as we face a peacetime program 
and an expenditure which may have 
to continue—perhaps there may 
be a hump, perhaps it may be 
somewhat reduced — but broadly 
speaking, may continue for a pe- 
riod of ten or even twenty years, 
as long as we face this Russian 
menace. 


I think it’s perfectly clear that 
we cannot keep poised for war to- 
morrow. We can’t always be ready 
for war unless we're prepared to 
spend what it would cost us in 
war, and that’s 150 billion dollars 
a year. So there, is a reasonable 
point at which this program, it 
seems to me, must stop. 

Incidentally, we can’t put more 
than 314 million men in the army 


without extending the length of 
service of all the boys beyond the 
two years which is now prescribed. 
Security, after all, is a matter of 
degree. Its a matter of judgment. 

It was only 18 months ago that 
General Bradley said 13 billion 
_ dollars was plenty to defend the 
United States, that he ought to be 
dismissed if he asked for 30 bil- 
lion dollars a year. Now we're 
asked for 65 billion dollars a year. 
Whether we should go on to an 
indéfinite amount without reason- 
able restraint I think is doubtful. 


We must be reasonable if we 
don’t want to seriously upset or 
reduce our standard of living, but, 
even more, upset the smooth opera- 
tion of the economy to which we 
look for production, which must 
be ultimately the defense of the 
United States, upset our social 
problems, upset the labor stabil- 
ity of this country. 


It seems to me that before we 
go beyond the present program, 
we must make the generals prove 
the absolute necessity for more 
than 3% million men and more 
than 65 billion a year for defense. 


(Applause) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Senator 
your interesting and 
statement. Now I’m sure Mr. 
Fleischmann has a comment or 
question for you, so before we 
turn to our interrogators, would 
you like to come back to the 
microphone, Mr. Fleischmann? 


Mr. Fleischmann: I differ with 
Senator Taft, particularly on the 
question of emphasis. To me, the 
most important question is sur- 
vival as a free nation, not whether 
the expenditures are reasonable by 
some abstract standard, but 
whether, in the best judgment of 
the military people and our Con- 


Taft, for 
vigorous 


gress the expenditures that are re- 
quested will give us as nearly a 
guarantee of security as can be ob- 
tained in a world where absolute 
security is impossible. 

I don’t think that means a blank 
check to the military. I think 
military expenditures must be re- 
viewed in a democratic govern- 
ment, but I do say that in a ques- 
tion’ of doubt, the international 
situation being what it is, I think 
if we’re going to make errors, they 
should be on the side of rebuild- 
ing our armaments as rapidly and 
effectively as we possibly can. 

I think we should raise taxa- 
tion so as to pay as we go for that 
program to the fullest extent pos- 
sible; but whether or not we do 
that, there will certainly be scarce 
ities and some hardships ahead, be- 
cause there will be less metal and 
less material put into civilian pro- 
duction, and more material and 
more metal put into rearmament. 
That will mean inevitably a les- 
sened standard of living for a brief 
period of time, as I have tried to 
outline, regardless of what the tax 
policy of the country is. 

A sound tax policy, I repeat, 
should pay as much of this bill as 
possible as we go along, but the 
hardships are certainly in store for 
us regardless of what our fiscal 
policy is. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Senator Taft, did 
you want to make a comment on 
that? 


Senator Taft: I am glad Mr. 
Fleischmann lets Congress in of 
military decisions, at any rate 
That’s all that I am really asking 
for, because there is no particular 
program. If we want to be safe 
maybe we should put 50 Americar 
divisions into Europe.-I say there 
is a point beyond which in time o! 
peace this country cannot go, with 
out trying to do more than it car 


do, without wrecking its own eco- 
fomy. Where that point is, I am 
mot prepared to say, but I think 
we're pretty close to it in the pro- 
gram that is now before us, which 
I am prepared to carry out. I am 
doubtful about going beyond that 
point. 

Can we fight Russia on every 
front throughout the world? Can 
we sent troops to Tibet? People 
‘say no. Can we send them to Iran? 
This question of how big an 


army we need depends on what 
foreign policy you are going to 
adopt. That is a civilian question 
as well as a military question. 
Military people will tell you that, 
sure, they can produce 150 billion 
dollars’ worth of spending every 
year on military projects, each one 
of which is of some value against 
‘Russia. 

My general thesis is that we 
fan, within our capacity, control 
the sea and air throughout the 
world, but we cannot, as a gen- 
ral thing, except in incidental 
‘ways, undertake a military, army, 
and land operation on the con- 
tinent of Europe and the continent 
of Asia, at least, be prepared for 
such an operation, in time to un- 
idertake it in time of peace the 
moment that a war starts. We have 
to leave something to be built up 
if we ate ever going to undertake 
that kind of a program. 

Of course, in Europe, if Euro- 
jpeans provide the bulk of the 
itroops, as General Eisenhower 
said, then I think we can reason- 
ably‘help, but we cannot certainly 
undertake the whole project, there, 
for instance. 


Mr. Fleischmann: Well, I think 
Senator Taft and I are in substan- 
tial agreement on one point. It is 
obviously a mixed’ political and 
military question and I do not say 
for one minute that the generals 


or the Defense Department can 
have in our system the final word 
on the subject. On the other hand, 
the present program, and such of 


any proposed program as I esti- 


mate it, seems to me so clearly 
moderate when viewed in connec- 
tion with the world situation as it 
appears to me, that, as I say, if 
there is to be any doubt, I prefer 
to resolve it at this time in favor 
of rebuilding our defenses rapidly. 

Senator Taft: Well, just as a gen- 
eral suggestion of limitation, I 
don’t believe that we ought to ex- 
pand our present rate of income 
more than 50 billion a year for 
the Federal Government in or- 
dinary times of peace. I think we 
can stretch it without serious dan- 
ger to 75 or 80 billion dollars, 
and that is about what is pro- 
posed here. 

Mr. Charles Wilson says there 
is a kind of peak in one year. I 
would like to straighten out that 
peak and tot have to borrow any- 
thing, but I don’t believe, after 
hearing all this tax evidence, that 
we can raise taxes in this country 
over 75 or 80 billion at the out- 
side, a year, without a serious in- 
terference with the standard of 
living and with the stability of the 
country. I think our program 
ought to be scaled to something 
of that kind. 


What I am fearful about is that 
within a few months we'll ask for 
more people. This is an elastic 
thing. Back in December, the mili- 
tary people wanted 2,100,000 and 
back in January they wanted 2,- 
700,000, and in another month they 
wanted 314 million and there is 
no limit to what they see can be 
used. But there is a point beyond 
which I think we cannot safely go. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, gentle- 
men. Now, let’s turn to our inter- 
rogators—two prominent repre- 


‘sentatives of the press here in 
Washington—Mr. Richard Wilson, 
Chief of Washington Bureau of the 
Cowles Publications, and Mr. W. 
McNeil Lowry, Chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Cox News- 
papers. I see Mr. Lowry has a 
question for Senator Taft. 


Mr. Lowry: Senator, Mr. Fleisch- 
mann said a week ago that the ab- 
sence of criticism of production 
controls in Congress means that we 
have public opinion behind them, 
or words to that effect. Do you 
agree? 


Senator Taft: What kind of pro- 
duction controls do you mean? 


Mr. Lowry: He was referring to 
the controls in the new Defense 
Production act, not wage controls, 
but priorities, allocations. 


Senator Taft: Well, I have no 
great criticism of the priorities 
controls. It is a difficuit job, and 
I have individual cases where I 
passed on the protests to the NPA 
or the others, but I don’t think 
there is any great objection in this 
country to scaling down the va- 
rious kinds of civilian production 
that make up the military effort. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Fleischmann, 
have you heard much criticism? 


Mr, Fleischmann: I hear. prac- 
tically nothing else all day long, 
because the only comments I hear 
are from those who are unable to 
get some material, but I don’t want 
to mistake the forest for the trees. 
My guess is that the program is 
working about as well as could be 
expected, but ought to be improved 
just as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. Hitchcock: While you’re up 
here, Mr. Fleischmann, I see Mr. 
Wilson has a question for you. 
Let’s take that now. 


Mr. Wilson: Mr. Fleischmann, I 
would like to direct this question 


to you and to Senator Taft. As I 
heard you explain the Defense 
Production part of the mobiliza- 
tion program, you didn’t think it 
really was going to have a very 
strong impact on the standard of 
living of the American people, and 
I also gathered that that was the 
case from Senator Taft. Now, if 
that is the case, and confining this 
to defense production alone, what 
is the justification for the controls 
program ? 


Mr. Fleischmann: The reason that 
I said that there would not be 
much effect on the standard of liv- 
ing was that I understand the term 
standard of living to be the 
amount of goods available fo 
civilian consumption—such things 
as automobiles, refrigerators, and 
the like. Now we have in inven 
tory in the stores and in the ware 
houses, and even in the factories 
record stocks of all of those item: 
for civilian consumption, probably 
the highest inventories in many 
many years. Those inventories wil 
last over a substantial period o 
time. Beyond that, the cutback is 
civilian production while severe a 
compared, let us say, with the rec 
ord year of 1950—perhaps. as loy 
as 50 per cent of 1950—will no 
be severe as compared with th 
rates in 1947, ’48, and °49, als 
very high years on any historica 
basis. 

The justification for the control 
system is that you must divert sub 
stantial amounts of material 
which were used in 1950 to obtat 
the record production of civilia 
goods, to put instead into gums an 
tanks and planes, and into the ma 
chine tools which were used t 
build those guns and tanks an 
planes. And machine tools were z 
a very low level in 1949 and 195¢ 
while civilian production wa 


is the diversion. 
{ 


| 


| 
| 


high. The purpose of the controls 


' 


Mr. Wilson: Mr. Fleischmann, isn’t 
it true that about 90% of the steel 
production today is going to go 
into normally civilian production, 
and that about 10% of it will go 
into what you might call war pro- 
duction. Why is it not possible to 
reserve the amount needed for war 
production and let there be a na- 
tural competition among buyers of 
steel for the other large percent- 

“age? 


Mr. Fleischmann: No, sir, exactly 
the reverse is true. About 10%, 
more or less, of the Nation’s out- 
put will, during this coming year, 
_go into what I call strictly civilian 
“production, consumer durable 
goods, about which we have been 
talking—the automobiles and ra- 
dios and televisions and that kind 
of thing. The vast bulk of the Na- 
tion’s production effort will, on 
the contrary, go into direct mili- 
tary and into related supporting 
items—such things as machine 
tools, cargo carriers, to take the 


munitions of war around the 
world, freight cars, construction 
machinery, and common compo- 
nents. 


Mr. Wilson: I’d like to just com- 
plete that, Mr. Fleischmann, by 
asking you if there is a secret re- 
port prepared for Charles Wilson 
by some representatives of the steel 
industry at his request, which in 
effect recommends that the Defense 
Production Administration reserve 
what’s needed for the military, and 
let people compete for the rest of 
the steel just the way they have in 
the past. Is that report in existence, 
or not, Mr. Fleischmann? 


Mr. Fleischmann: Well, I don’t 
believe there are many secrets in 
the public business, and this one 
isn’t as far as I’m concerned. There 


- 


is a report in preparation which 
has not yet been submitted to Mr. 
Wilson, ‘and when it will be sub- 
mitted, I do not know. It was pre- 
pared by a task force from the 
steel industry, and it is no secret 
that the steel industry, generally 
speaking, would rather have no 
controls at all. They felt that way 
during World War II, and some 
members of it have publicly so 
stated that they feel that way dur- 
ing the present mobilization. But 
other representatives of the steel 
industry, including high officials 
of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, ‘have also recently stated 
that they thought the controlled 
materials plan was the proper ve- 
hicle for the situation that we are 
now in. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Fleischmann. [I think that your 
question was directed also, wasn’t 
it, Mr. Wilson, to Senator Taft? 
We haven’t given him a chance to 
talk for a good while. Senator? 


Senator Taft: Well, I don’t think 
I have any very strong views on 
the subject of allocation of ma- 
terials. I think it is probably neces- 
sary at the moment, in the case 
of metals, particularly, because I 
just don’t think there is enough to 
go around, with this tremendous 
increase in the program. After all, 
at the present moment, we have 
more of a deflationary situation 
than inflation, and the justification 
for price and wage controls at the 
moment is not at all clear. 

On the other hand, the figures 
are very definite that by November 
we'll be moving at the rate of 65 
billion dollars a year of Govern- 
ment spending. We'll be up to 80 
billions, if they are right, by about 
the first. of next July. And that 
inevitably means strong inflation- 
ary pressure, and I’m afraid we 
can’t avoid price and wage controls 


over the hump, so to speak. I 
would hope that we might, by in- 
creasing our production and also 
decreasing the military program 
when we've got the preliminary 
stuff built, get rid of those price 
and wage controls, and I should 
think, also, by that time, perhaps, 
of the allocation controls. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Suppose we give 
Mr. Fleischmann a rest for a little 
now and take another question for 
Senator Taft. I think Mr. Lowry 
has one. 


Mr. Lowry: Senator, what will be 
the political effect if the shortage 
of materials brings shut-downs in 
our employment in a period that 
is neither wat nor peace, as we've 
known it in the past? Will Con- 
gress continue to support Mr. 
Fleischmann’s .program +? 


Senator Taft: No, I think there 
would be a great deal of squawk- 
ing about that more than anything 
else, if you have a serious amount 
of unemployment. Of course that 
is purely a question of the ef- 
ficiency with which he operates his 
program. There’s no reason why 
that shouldn’t be rapidly gotten 
rid of, if the change-over from 
civilian to war is carefully man- 
aged. Of course it has meant in- 
evitably certain temporary unem- 
ployment. We hope that it would 
not occur, 


Mr. Lowry: Well, we're already 
facing total allocation of copper, 
aluminum, and steel, even to the 
consumer durables, not only to 
military producers, but consumer 
durables. In the fourth quarter, if 
I understand Mr. Fleischmann’s 
recent radio speech, that could be 
an almost complete program over 
American industry. 


Senator Taft: That’s right, but 
presumably if you have a certain 
number of tons of copper, the 


same number of people are going. 
to work on it either in the form— 
of civilian goods or war goods, as 
they work today on civilian goods. 
I don’t quite see why, if the thing 
is properly worked out, there 
should be any unemployment. 


Mr. Lowry: Mr. Fleischmann, is 
it possible that even by the last 


~ three months of this year the lack 
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of materials will close down some 
industries using copper, steel, or 
aluminum for civilian goods? 


Mr. Fleischmann: Yes, sit, any- 
thing is possible, and that certainly 
is. The amount of materials avail- 
able for producers making civilian 
goods is, as I said before, being 
sharply curtailed during the fourth 
quarter, more so than it was dur- 
ing the third quarter. Obviously, 
there comes a point at which some 
producers pass their break-even 
point. I do not think that will af- 
fect any very large number of pro- 
ducers, but it would be foolish- 
ness for me to say that there is 
no possibility of it. 

I would like to comment on the. 
suggestion you made earlier about 
unemployment. We have to judge 
that largely by the national pic- 
ture. Local unemployment, tem- 
porary unemployment cannot be 
avoided whether or not there is 
a program, and it is intensified if 
there is a mobilization effort. But 
the fact of the matter is—whether 
it is through luck or good man- 
agement, I won’t presume to say-— 
that unemployment has constantly 
decreased all during this period of 
gradually increasing controls on 
production and on materials. 


Mr. Wilson: I’d like to ask Mr. 
Fleischmann this. A great many in- 
dustry representatives seem to 
think, Mr. Fleischmann, that the 
defense program is really lagging, 
that deliveries of defense materials 


are not as great as they should be. 
And I heard one say the other 
night that this is a guns and but- 
ter program—that we've got the 
butter, but where are the guns? 


that? 


Mr. Fleischmann: Yes, I would 
make this comment. We have no 
teason to feel any optimistic satis- 
faction about the development of 
the defense program to date. Nei- 
‘ther do we have any reason to be 


plunged into despair. As always, 
‘some military schedules are un- 
fealistic. They eall for delivery 
faster than the facilities of the Na- 
tion, even if entirely tied to mili- 
tary production, would permit. One 
‘ef our jobs that we're trying to 
do is review those schedules from 
the standpoint of reality. 

On the other hand, there are 
certain programs, and some im- 
Portant ones, that have run into 
bottlenecks, that should be gotten 
back on schedule, and we are go- 
mg to,do all we can to get them 
en schedule. 


Mr. Wilson: Such as the machine 
tool bottleneck? 


Mr. Fleischmann: The machine 
tool bottleneck is certainly one, but 
I was thinking more directly of 
some military programs, which as 
you know, are behind schedule. 


Mr. Wilson: Is the machine tool 
bottleneck, which I’m told is a 
very serious one, due to the wrong 
policies adopted by the mobiliza- 
tion director, in the first instance, 
because he failed to make prices 
high enough and failed to make 
wages high enough to attract the 
production of the machine tool in- 
dustry ? 

* Mr. Fleischmann: Well, now, I’m 
sure you wouldn’t want me to an- 
swer a question about my boss in 
sxactly that form. There have been 


Would you care to comment on: 
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difficulties in working out a rea- 
sonable price structure for the ma- 
chine tool industry, and that diffi- 
culty has, to some extent, delayed 
the program. That is not the di- 
rect responsibility, however, of the 
defense mobilization director. Be- 
yond that, those difficulties have 
largely been solved at the present 
time. Machine tool production is 
now going ahead very rapidly and, 
as a matter of fact, even before 
the difficulties were solved, it had 
expanded very substantially over 
what it was a yéar ago. 


Mr. Hitchcock: That is all very in- 
teresting, but we're geiting away 
from my standard of living. I won- 
der, Mr. Lowry, if you have a 
question to ask? 


Mr. Lowry: Senator Taft, even in 
World War II, when they weren't 
making automobiles for civilians, 
we didn’t have a materials-control 
plan till 1943. Do you favor total 
controls without total mobiliza- 
tion? 


Senator Taft: Well, I think you 
will need pretty vigorous controls, 
so to speak, over the peak of this 
change —over the peak, when 
you're undertaking to manufac- 
ture, I think, perhaps too rapidly 
and in too short a time a tre- 
mendous quantity of tanks and 
guns and airplanes and ships and 
everything else which goes into 
this mobilization program. As | 
say, Mr. Wilson says we’re going 
to spend 85 or 90 billion dollars 
in one year. If we do that, I don’t 
see how we can escape a pretty 
complete control. If you have con- 
trols at all, the more complete the 
controls, the more effective it is. 
I am no expert on the control ma- 
terials plan. I don’t venture to say 


whether that was necessary in the 


World War, or that it’s necessary 
now. But I do think you certainly 
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have to have some definite alloca- 
tion control of metals. 


Mr. Wilson: Senator, I would like 
to ask you this. As I understand 
it, you advocate a policy of mod- 
eration in the mobilization pro- 
gram. On what do you rely that 
in time there will not be a war 
which would permit us to go as 
slow as we are going? 


Senator Taft: I see nothing about 
speed in this war. If the Russians 
are going to war, they are going 
to war before we get to our goal, 
whatever it is. And they can start 
it this year as well as next year. 
I’m not going to, put any stock in 


‘this idea of building up some stock 


of atomic bombs. I think we are 
building a stock of atomic bombs 


_ a lot faster than they are. If they 


are not going to attack now, then 
I see no difference in taking four 
years to do the job, instead of 
three years to do the job. I don't 
see any greater danger of war in 
that than in taking it over a three- 
yeat period, if the speed is so great 
as to seriously upset the economy 
of the United States. 

Now, up to date, we've moved 
slowly, -I think, but we've moved 
a lot faster than anybody else. 
We've put some 2 million men un- 
der arms in the course of about a 
year, and that’s ten times as many 
as all the rest of the world has 
put under arms in that time. 


Mr. Wilson: Senator, in that con- 
nection, you mentioned the fact 
that President Truman suggested 
that he might ask for an increase 
in the armed services. Then, I no- 
ticed the other day that you have 
advocated an increase in the Air 
Force. Could) you put those two 


things together and tell us how you 
differ? 


Senator Taft: I haven’t advocated 
any increase in the Air Force. I’ve 


- that’s the one important thing in 
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emphasized the fact that I think 
the Air Force has priority Number 
One, and if it ought to be in-— 
creased, then we’ve got to cut down 
on some of the other services. If 


the world, then I’d put. it ahead_ 
of the others;~but I don’t think 
we can run the whole world. I 
don’t think we can defend every | 
country in the world against Rus- 
sian aggression. I think we have 
to adopt a policy of reason within 
our capacity, and my own feeling 
is that I would devote it largely 
to the Air Force, primarily. The 
Air Force already has a pretty 
good sized budget. It’s getting up 
to about where I’d say it ought to 
have complete control of the air 
throughout the world under pres- 
ent conditions. Maybe a little i 
crease is justified. If so, it ought to — 
be balanced off against decreases - 
in the proposed Army and Navy 
program. | 


Mr. Wilson: Then, in general, yOu 
do not disagree with the Adminis-— 
tration on its defense program, but | 
you just want it to stop soon 
enough. Is that it? 


Senator Taft: I want it to be a 
defense program which is adequate 
to defend the United States. You 
can’t have a 100% defense secur- 
ity. You could spend 150 billions 
a year, and one Pearl Harbor 
might endanger the entire United 
States. 

Its not only just spending. 
money, it’s the measures you take 
to defend the United States, and 
you’ve got to be selective in those 
measures. You can’t do them all. 
In selecting those measures, I 
think, you can secure as great a 
security as you can reasonably hope 
within the economic capacity of 
the United States with between 70 
or 80 billion dollars. I don’t think 
we can be prepared today to have 


in being and keep in being for a~ 


period of ten years an army that 
could tomorrow invade Russia. I 
think that’s an impossible goal. It 
would destroy the entire purpose 
of the United States. It would turn 
us into a complete garrison state 
with no purpose except to defend 
ourselves with an army. It would 
mean a reduction in standards of 
living. 


| Mr. Hitchcock: Our talk certainly 
opens up a lot of questions. I won- 
kder if we have a question for Mr. 
Fleischmann now? 


' Mr. Wilson: Well, I would be 
jad to ask Mr. Fleischmann the 
eame question, on this guns and 
putter matter. Are you convinced, 
Mr. Fleischmann, that the plans of 
-he Administration and your own 
2ians give adequate weight to the 
oossibility that a Russian attack 
ight come before you now think 
will? 

Mr. Fleischmann: Well, I’m quite 
-ettain that the present program 
pon which we’re engaged gives 
dequate consideration to that pos- 
ibility because there are internal 
limiting factors on any mobiliza- 
jon program, and the present 
aoblization program is planned 
at about as rapid progress as 
ould be made. The period of de- 
sion as to the size of the mobi- 
zation program really comes at 
later date because, as you know, 
aings like airplanes take very long 
ad times, and you could not de- 
de today to have a vastly in- 
¢eased Air Force tomorrow, of 
ven in 1952. Personally, I have 
ways been an advocate, and still 
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am, of having as complete pre- 
paredness in the world situation 
today as is possible, and I perhaps 
place a little more stress on the 
military’ judgment than Senator 
Taft does. ; 

Mr. Wilson: Then you think per- 
haps we may be introduced to an 
even larger program a little later 
in the year? 


Mr. Fleischmann: I do. I person- 
ally would favor the suggestions 
that have been made for a larger 
Air Force, for example, although 
I am not a military expert even 
to the extent of the others on this 
program. 

Mr. Lowry: When we were con- 
sidering the inflation, Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, you said it was partly and 
largely a matter of filling up the 
tax gap, and we ought to pay as 
we go. Now if the Government is 
going to pay out 70 billions by 
next July 1 and take in only 55 
billions, should that mean a new 
tax bill of 15 billions at this ses- 
sion? 

Mr. Fleischmann: Well, you are 
also in areas that I can’t qualify 
as an expert in. I do feel that as 
much as we possibly can, taxes 
should be raised to a point where 
we would be on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, and that will have the de- 
sired effect on the inflationary 
trend. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you very 
much Manly Fleischmann, Senator 
A. Taft, Richard Wilson, and W. 
McNeil Lowry for helping us to 
understand what increased defense 
production will mean to each of 
us. 


a 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject 
“How Will Further Defense Production Affect Your Standard of Liv- 
ing?” you are probably ready to draw your own conclusions. Before 
doing so, however, you may want to consider the following background | 
questions. : 


>. ~ 


1. If we must continue to mobilize, to what extent and at what 
rate do you think it should be done? 


2. Is further defense production going to result in a lower standard 
of living for the American people? If so, how much lower? 


3. Should we expect acute shortages of consumer goods? If so, 
will these shortages be temporary, or can we expect a permanent 
drop in living standards? 


4, Assuming a Korean cease-fire, should the United States halt its 
mobilization program or lower its defense sights? 

a. Or, must we still plan our defenses and organize our economy 
on the promise that Russian Communist imperialism is a threat} 
to, world peace? 

b. Must we plan on the promise that America needs allies, or 
can we singlehandedly cope with Russian aggression? 


5. Can the American economy supply guns, butter and Point Four? 
if not, which is most expendable? 


6. Is the average American aware of the economic implications of 
an expanded defense production program? 

a. Does he feel a sense of responsibility as a member of the 
world community? 

b. Is he capable of sacrifice? 


c. If not, how can the American citizen be educated to live in} 
this age of perpetual crisis? 


7. Would a self-imposed austerity have a desirable psychological} 
effect on our allies? 


8. President Truman’s mid-year economic report calls for spending4 
at an annual rate of $35,000,000,000 now; $50,000,000,000 by they 
end of next year; and $65,000,000,000 by the middle of 1952. Doj 
you think this estimate of our needs is carrect? 
Too much? Too little? 


9. Will increased defense production be highly inflationary? 


a. Can the American consumer be expected to save voluntarily} 
or will competition for limited consumer goods raise prices ?j 


b. Are economic controls necessary ? 


10. To what extent must taxes be raised to meet the present and future) 


if 


cost of defense production? To counteract inflationary tendencies ?% 


a. Is the President’s request for $10 billion in taxes adequate ?} 
Too much? Too little? : 


b. Where shall increased taxes come from? Personal income tax?) 
Corporate tax? Sales tax? etc. 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


on 


“WHAT KIND OF WORLD DOES WORLD YOUTH WANT?” 


Program of August 7, 1951 


. 
| Vithal Babu 


| 


* 


Speakers 


Gerrit Kreveld 


Phillip Willkie 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's 
broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 


inot later than Thursday following the program. 


publish any letters or comments received. 


* 


It is understood that we may 


TITO VS. FRANCO 

_ While I can’t qualify as a youth 
-or because of that fact—I lis- 
ened with unusual interest to the 
eeting at Cornell, and there is 
Sut one comment I would make, 
hich perhaps is connected only 
‘edirectly with the subject under 
discussion. Mr. Willkie defended 
aur approaches to Yugoslavia and 
pain on purely strategic grounds 
nd as if they were on the same 
oasis. I think they are not, 

In bolstering up Tito we are 
elping cut a limb off the Com- 
munist empire, even if its govern- 
nent continues Communist in 
eory for some time longer, and 
we are maintaining a threat upon 
talin’s flank if he proposes any 
nilitary moves toward the West. 
dn the other hand, Franco has so 
her given no indication of any 
atention to liberalize his govern- 
aent. Military assistance from him 
puld only be had at very great 
pense, and he and his government 
fee thoroughly disliked by our 
Weesent allies in Western Europe. 
} is questionable whether loss of 
Wcestige in the free countries of 
vestern Europe consequent on 
Wis move will not more than 
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counterbalance any advantage to be 
derived from bases in Spain. — 
JouN R. SwANTON, Newton, Mass- 
achusetts. 


MISSIONARIES’ ROLE 


Mr. Willkie’s idea of sending 
youth as the Mormon Church sends 
missionaries is worthy of consider- 
ation. However, we must remember 
Asia has old cultures and old 
religions worthy of respect. They 
are well-established and as service- 
able to Asia as our Western forms 
are to us... Do missionaries need 
to bear religious banners in order 
to be emissaries of good will? 
Must they approach other peoples 
with the idea of changing century- 
old habits and traditions? Can 
they not be just visiting friends 
with no intention of moving in 
to stay indefinitely and changing 
the households to suit their own 
whims and fancies?— Mrs, WIL- 
LIAM. E. Crappock, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


ASIAN VIEW OF ASIAN 
PROBLEMS 

I think the peoples of Asia 
have three main problems: Illiter- 
acy, economic conditions, and 
social equality. You and J know 


very well that the majority of the . 


population in Asia are now con- 
fronting starvation If. we 
could relieve these people from 
hunger and diseases then . . . we 
can start to educate them by help- 
ing to establish more schools and 
institutions. When they become 
more educated, we can encourage 
them to do other things. Asia has 
many kinds of natural resources, 
but they don’t do any good because 
the natives do not have the experts 
to utilize them. The United States 
can help them to get started by 
sending technicians and some finan- 
cial aid-so that the natives can 
learn from those technicians. I 
sympathize with Uncle Sam, for 
he has too many things to do at 
the same time. This thing has to 
(be done) step by step; it is not 
easy. When the standard of living 
is improved and illiteracy is erased, 
then social equality will surely be 
improved. 


Personally, I think the peoples 
of Asia are not Communists. How- 
ever, I think they do not know 
the difference between Communism 
and democracy. They have been 
under the control of European 
nations for so long, the only thing 
(that matters to them) is indepen- 
dence. The Communists can use 
this for propoganda by making 
promises. When people are starved 
and longing for freedom, they 
will take anybody who promises 
them new hope. We can see the 
example in Europe right now. 
Since the Marshall aid for Europe 
began, the Communists lost so 
many members, and very soon it 
will abolish itself. The same thing 
will happen in China in the future. 
After the Chinese find out more 
about the Communists, they will 
overthrow them. I am very opti- 
mistic about this. 


I agree with (Mr. Willkie) 
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wholeheartedly about the termina- 
tion of colonialism in the world. 
No nation has the right to grab 
other peoples’ property. I think 
the UN _ should consider this 
matter very seriously. When things 
are getting better, when the enemy 
of peace is crushed, and the natives” 
are capable of governing them- 
selves, those masters should get 
out from those areas. The U. S. 
has set a tremendous example when 
she gave independence to the 
Philippines——SEBASTIAN DEMANOP, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(The writer of the above letter 
is a native of Bangkok, Thailand, 
who has been attending high school 
in this country for two years. He 
plans to return to Thailand after 
completing his studies.—Ed.) 


WHOSE SACRIFICE? 


The best question and answer, 
by far, was “Are the other coun- 
tries aware of the sacrifices we are 
making for them?” and (Mr. Kre- 
veld’s) prompt “blowing his top” 
in reply! The very last thing to 
be found in this country today is 
any semblance of austerity. As a 
matter of fact, we are living better 
than ever before. What is more, 
we are advertising the fact to} 
the world as part of our propa-ff 
ganda to combat Communism . . . 
It is irony in the extreme to com- 
pare out “sacrifices” with thell 
privations and austerity being en-ff 
dured by our European allies, andj} 
the sufferings in other parts of} 
the world. We should forego andj 
give up some of our “essentials” }) 
and turn that productivity to food} 
to be sent to our allies as long} 
as the critical conditions of these} 
times continue— H. E, BuTLER, [i 
Oakland, California. 


